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Results from the evaluation of a large-scale 
educational intervention designed to prevtint school disruption 
suggest that altering the school organization is a more effective 
approach to delinquency prevention than treating individuals. Data 
for this comparison came from the evaluation of a school-based 
deli quency prevention program. Project PATHE, that operated in seven 
CharjLjSton, South Carolina, public secondary schools between 1980 and 
1983. Two other schools are used for comparison purposes. The 
following steps, taken together, were found to reduce school 
disruption; involving the school staff, students, and community 
members in planning and implementing change; using information to 
identify weaknesses and focusing resources on those weaknesses; 
retraining school staff; and making changes in the curriculum and 
discipline procedures in the school. Using roughly the same level of 
resources to provide what, for a typical school system, is intensive 
tutoring and counseling services of high quality appears not to have 
reduced delinquency or its risk factors. Appended are 3 da^a tables 
and 11 project reference. (MLF) 
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Envirom«ntal change 

Environmantal Chanaa Stratagiaa to 
Prtvant School Olaruption 

Today 1 will compara tha affactivanaaa o£ primary pra- 
vantlon and individual traatmant approachaa to tha pravan- 
tion o£ achool diaruption. Data for thia oompariion coma 
frooi tha avaluation o£ a achool-baaad dalinquanqr pravantion 
program that oparatad in aavan Charlaaton, South Carolina, 
public aacondary achoola batwaan 1980 and 1983, Projact 
PATHS waa £undad fcy tha Offica for Juvanila Juatica and 
Dalinquancy Pravantion (OJJDP) to damonatrata tha affactiva- 
naaa of achool-baaad dalinquancy pravantion programa, Tha 
altarnativa aducation initiativa, which fundad aavantaan 
projacta in addition to PATHB, ia daacribad In G, Gottf rad- 
8on# 1982 and Gottf radaon, Gottf radaon, and Cook, 1983. 
Intarim avaluationa of projact PATHS aca raportad in D, 
Gottf radaon, 1982, 1983a, and 1983b. 

Projact PATHS allowa a compariaon of the af factlvanaaa 
of individual traatmant va. or gani national changa approachaa 
to reducing achool diaruption bacauaa tha projact uaad both 
approachaa. It waa daaignad to altar tha achool managamant 
and govarnanca procaduraa, but it alao racognixad that aoma 
atudanta ware ao daf iciant in baaic academic and aocial 
skilla that they required intenaive treatment before they 
could benefit from the ichool-wida innovationa. Program 
teaourcea were aplit approximately equally between the 
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organliatlonal change and individual ttaataant componants o£ 
tht program. 

prnyrfiiB Paaerlption 

The elements of the program are deacribed in detail 
elsewhere (D, Gottfredson, 1983b). 1 will provide only a 
general description of the program today. PATHS sought to 
establish and maintain a structure to facilitate shared 
decision making among coirmunity agencies, students, teach- 
ers, school administrators, and parents in the management of 
its schools. The project established teams composed of 
representatives from these groups and trained the team mem- 
bers to plan and implement school change. The Project man- 
agers established clear performance expectations for the 
team members ky requiring written plans for school improve- 
ment projects, communicating standards for the quality of 
the plans, and establishing time-lines for the completion of 
school improvement projects. The project managers carefully 
monitored the activities of the teams and provided assist- 
ance when necessary. «iis high caliber of management char- 
acterized all components of the program. Each school 
improvement team (there were five in each school) completed 
between one and three major school improviment projects each 
school year. 
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A Moond mtjor lirflutnct on th« organliatlon and nan- 
agamant o£ tha ichoola wan tha policy ravlaw and iravlalon 
conponant o£ tha projact. Taachara and adninlatratora 
workad togathar to ravlaw and ravlaa tha curriculum and dls- 
clpllna pollciaa and practlcaa in aach achool. Tha projact 
tralnad staff to uaa information from achiav«mont taata and 
diaciplina records to identify and define the schools' prob- 
lems» and it provided needed resources Identified by the 
staff. Some of the products resulting from this review and 
revision included curriculum guides, resource rooms for use 
by students and faculty, inservice training for school 
staff, and a uniform discipline system. 

Other school-wide changes involved specific innovation 
aimed at improving student academic, affective and career 
outcomes. PATHE implemented study- skills, test-taking 
skills, and reading experience programs in its schools, 
trained teachers in effective instructional technologies, 
and provided funds for cultural, academic, and career- re- 
lated field trips. Innovations aimed ac improving school 
climate included a "School Prida Campaign," which involved 
teachers and students in activities to improve the overall 
image of the schools, expanded extracurricular activities, 
and peer counseling or "rap sessions" to promote construc- 
tive discussions of topica of concern to students. Finally, 
the program offered several activities in conjunction with 
local univeraities aimed at exposing youths to careers, and 
it offered training in job-seeking and keeping skills. 
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Th« other half o£ the program resource! were used to 
Implenent an intensive program o£ services to students iden- 
tified as in need o£ special academic or affective assist- 
ance. About 20% of the students in each school were identi- 
fied as eligible for program services on the basis of low 
school achievement, poor attendance # disciplinary problans 
and teacher referrals. Half of those eligible were randomly 
selected to receive program serviceSf and the other half 
served as a control group. Using diagnostic information and 
interviews with the students, program specialists developed 
treatment objectives for each target student and prescribed 
an appropriate program of academic remediation and counsel- 
ing. Progress towards the treatment goals was frequently 
assessed and the treatment programs were modified as needed. 
Implementation standards for the direct service component 
called for three tutoring or counseling contacts with each 
target student each month. TVo persons shared the responsi- 
bility for implementing the programt One specialized in 
counseling, the other spocialijsed in academics. 

Implementation standards were developed for every pro- 
gram component and were monitored monthly by an on-site 
evaluator. Meeting minutes, agendas, logs, student folders 
and interviews with program staff were summarized and coded. 
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Records o£ th« frequency, nature ana duration o£ staff con- 
tact! with. student! were also captured In a management 
information system. According to these sources, the program 
generally did not meet 100% of its standards for implementa- 
tion. The organisational change components met between 50 
and 70% of the standards during each of the two years that 
they were monitored. Of the organizational- level change 
components, the school-wide academic interventions were most 
faithfully Implemented, followed by the team and review and 
revision structures and the school-wide affective programs. 
The career component was least well-impltmented in both 
years. 

Monitoring showed that the services to target students 
were initially weak, but by the second year of implementa- 
tion these services were considerably strengthened. The 
average number of contacts per target student for the first 
year ranged from 3.81 to 13.67, with an average of 
6.86— leas than one contact per month for the average target 
student. The intensity of this component nearly tripled 
during the following yeart The average number of contacts 
ranged from 7.56 to 32.86, with an average of 17.89— about 
two contacts per month. Only one school met the standard of 
three contacts per month. 
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Prngr** 

Becauatt a true exparlmtnt waa Implemantad to evaluate 
the target student prograaif we are able to separate the 
effects of the treatment program from those of the organiza- 
tional change components. In the time I have left, 1 will 
summarize effects of the program as a whole on changes in 
school averages fron Spring, 1981, to Spring, 1982, for the 
high schools and Spring, 1983, foe the middle schools. (A 
reorganization of the high schools in Pall, 1982 makes it 
impossible to separate progcam effects from the effects of 
the reorganization for the final year of the program.) I 
will compare these results to results from comparisons of 
treatment and control students in the direct service compo- 
nent of the program. 

oat a 

Data come from three sourcest (a) Surveys of students 
and teachers using an extended version of the Effective 
Schools Battery administered in PATHE and comparison schools 
in the springs of 1981, 1982, and 1983; (b) School records; 
and (c) police records. The survey samples consisted of all 
teachers in the PATHS and comparison schools, and a random 
sample of approximately 200 students in each of the EATHE 
and comparison schools drawn each of the three survey years. 
All randomly assigned target and control students were 
included in the survey sample with a probability of 1.0. 
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School wtragti art obtainad by waightlng tach raaponaa by 
the invarsa of ita aampling probability/, 

FiYnlllfltIf'" <l«aiqn 

Tha evaluation deaign ia diacuaaed in detail elaewhere 
(D, Gottfredaon, 1983), Briefly, a jjo at- random iaati on check 
confirmed that the experimental and control groupa for the 
individual-level experiment were equivalent prior to treat- 
ment. The evaluation of the achool-wide component a of the 
program dependa upon compariaon of year to year changea in 
school averagea for the PATHE achoola and two compariaon 
schoola selected from the non-PATHB achoola in the Charles- 
ton County School District, They were selected to resemble 
the program schools as closely as possible. 

Several measures of school disorder and its oorrelatea 
are examined. For the school level analysis, all outcomes 
are taken from the teacher and student. surveys. Survey 
measures are also used for the treatment-control student 
comparisons, but measures from school and police records are 
examined as well. Survey meaaurea are diacuaaed elaewhere 
(Gottf redaon, in pressi Gottf redaon, Ogawa, Rickert & Gott- 
fredaon, 1982 > Gottf redaon, Gottf redaon ft Cook, 1983) and 
will not ba reviewed here. The meaaurea of achool disrup- 
tion arei Student self-reports of Serious Delinquency, Drug 
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UM, Susptnaions, and Victiniiationi teachar aalf-reports o£ 
Victimization, student and taachtr rtports o£ Safety in 
their scboolsi and (for treatment and control student com- 
parisons only) number of suspensions and number of times the 
student was referred to the office for minor a«id mijor dis- 
ciplinary offenses— all taken from school records— and num- 
ber of arrests taken from police records. 

The PATHE program was designed to reduce delinquency by 
altering certain precursors of delinquency and school dis- 
ruption. Measures of these intermediate variables are also 
examined. The risk factors for individual delinquency tar- 
geted by the program were consistent with those implied by 
Hirschi's (1969) social control theory and Gold's (1978) 
theory of self-esteem and school performance. 

The intermediate variables targeted by the school 
change component vfere consistent with empirical findings 
(Gottf redson and Gottfredsonf in press) that implied that 
students' perceptions of the fairness and clarity of school 
rules and high levels of teacher- administication cooperation 
are causally related to school disruption. Measures of 
teacher morale and teachers* perceptions of the extent to 
which the faculty and administration in their school engages 
in planning and innovative accions are also examined because 
they are a central focus of the organizational level PATHE 
components. 
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Th« mtasures of inttcmtdiatt vaciablai act aa followat 
Conmltnent. to oonvtntional goals i« ntaaurad by achool 
atttndanca, academic achitvtmcnt, dropout, and atudant 
salf-reporta of educational expectations. Academic achieve- 
ment and dropout meaaures are taken from achool records and 
are available only for the target-control student compari- 
sonSf and the attendance measure comes from school records 
for the target-control analysis and from survey self-reports 
for the school-level analysis. Attachment to prosocial oth- 
ers is measured by an attachment to school and an alienation 
scale, and belief in rules and involvement in constructive 
activities are measured by survey scales developed to meas- 
ure those constructs. 

Reaultfl 

Changes in school means from year to year were examined 
(see D, Gottf redson, 1983 for details of the statistical 
methods) . The two figures on page one of your hand-out sum- 
marize the findings for the seven BATHE and two comparison 
schools on measures of school disruption anJ the risk fac- 
tors for school disruption. The first figure provides per- 
suasive evidence that the program succeeded at decreasing 
school disruption. The program schools improved on about 
90% of the measures of school disruption, while the compari- 
son schoola improved only on 60 and 281. Six of the seven 
program schools experienced improvements on one or more of. 
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the disruption mtaiurei that reached conventional statiati- 
cal significance levels. Neither o£ the comparison schools' 
inprovsments reached this level* 

The results for the risk factors are also promising. 
The program schools improved on 74% of these measures. The 
comparison schools improved on only 36 and 27%. As with the 
measures of school disruption, the program school changes 
were more likely to reach statistical significance than the 
comparison school changes. 

The figure on page two of your handout summarises the 
treatment and control group comparisons for the direct ser- 
vice component. The figure shows the percentage of disrup- 
tion and risk factor treatment-control group comparisons 
which favored the treatment group. The direct service com- 
ponent of the program was not as effective as the organiza- 
tional-level change component. This component of the pro- 
gram appears to have been somewhat more effective with 
younger students— 42% and 64% of the disruption and risk- 
factor outcomes, respectively, favored the target students 
in the middle schools. In the high schools, only 26 and 45% 
of the same comparisons favored the target students. 

Although the remedial treatment component appears rela- 
tively ineffective, some results suggest that it has poten- 
tial, implementation data show that the middle schools 
implemented the target student services in stronger form 
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than did tht high achooli. During 1982-83, for axampla, 
targat atudanta in tha middla achoola wara contactad an 
avaraga of 24 timaa. High achool targat atudonta wara saan 
only half aa oftan. It ia promiaing, than, that a highar 
parcantaga of diffarancaa favoring tha targat group ia avi- 
dant for tha middla achoola. Purtharmora, tha only achool 
that mat program atandarda for targat atudant aarvicaa (MS 2 
on tha figuraa) had by far tha moat favorabla traatmant-con- 
trol compariaona of any achool. 69% of tha diaruption out- 
comaa and 70% of tha riak-factor outcomaa favorad tha traat- 
mant atudanta. ttiia achool ia alao tha only achool whoaa 
traatmant atudanta acorad aignif icantly lowar on a maaaura 
of aalf-raportad dalinquancy, and it alao had a aignificant 
poaitiva affact on achool dropout. 

Tha remadial traatmant componant had ita largaat affact 
on acadamic outcomaa. Targat atudanta* achool gradaa and 
standardizad achiavamant taat acoraa wara aignif icantly 
highar than control atudanta'. Dropout waa alao aignif i- 
cantly affactad in two of tha PATHE middla achoola. Xt ia 
poaaibla that thaaa program affacta on aducational outcomaa 
will hava a dalayad affact on dalinquancy, but tha avidanca 
availabla auggaata that tha aarvicaa to targat atudanta, aa 
implamantad in isll but ona achool, wara ganarally inaffac- 
tlva for raducing th^i dalinquancy. All dalinquancy riak 
factora axcapt for commitmant to aducational goala appaar 
alao not to hava baan affactad ty tha program. Raaulta 8ug< 
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gest, howfvtr, that strengthening the intensity o£ the pro- 
gram would; produce positive effects. 

Results from the evaluation o£ a large-scale educa- 
tional intervention designed to prevent school disruption 
suggest that altering the school organisation is a more 
effective approach to delinquency prevention than treating 
individuals. Involving the school staff, students and com- 
munity members in planning and implementing change (as long 
as the change process is well-managed) , using information to 
identify weaknesses and focusing resources on those weak- 
nesses, retraining school staff, making changes to the cur- 
riculum and discipline procedures in the school taken 
together can lead to reductions in school disruption. Using 
roughly the same level of resources to provide what, for a 
typical school system, is intensive tutoring and counseling 
services of high quality appears not to have reduced delin- 
quency or its risk factors. This is not to say that care- 
fully designed and implemented treatment programs cannot 
work to reduce school disruption. Indeed, research has dem- 
onstrated some treatment strategies to be effective (Alexan- 
der k Parsons, 1973; Patterson, NcNeal, Hawkins, 
6 Phelps, 1967). The present results suggest, however, 
that the kind of treatment program most likely to be imple- 
mented by the typical school syatem is likely to be less 
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•ffectiv* at raducing school diiordtr than an organixation- 
al-laval changt program requiring roughly the aamt lavel o£ 
resource a. 
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